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| by Imported Duke of Cambridge (1014) ; 
imported Lady Sale, 2d, by Earl of Chatham 
(10,176), etc., as in Highland Maid, vol. 6, 
p. 285, sold for 880. The 4th Duke of Stan- 
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| Organ of the N FE. Agricultural Society. |. ortega . aang Gnewr emp | Stanstead, Province of Quebec, near Derby 


THE MOOSE DOMESTICATED. 
There is constant effort being) made by 
every civilized country :o do’ pate and 
introduce valuable animals for poses of 
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PROFITABLE POULTRY. 


If you make up your mind to raise chick-| many of them from the “ States.” Among 
93.00! ons as wellas to produce eggs, it is neces-|those present were Chiles T. Hubbard, 


‘oceasionally. Now as actual experience is} 42d G. W. Homer, of Boston; Warren F. 
fhe moet Of More value than theory, we can hardly do Dr. Vail of 


better than give the result of experiments 


| line. 


‘drew togevher wtarge number of visitors 


at the option of Sary to select hens that will both lay and sit Esq., Samuel B. Rindge, J. B. Dinsmore 


Daniell, of Franklin, N. H.; 
Hill; Wm. Winn, of Burlington, Mass. 


The great publicity given to the sale 
land the charac er of the stock and horses 


stead, calved March 6, 1869, was sold to 
D. R. “‘ailey, of Stanstead, for 890. Prince 
| Alfred, red and white, calved Feb. 17, 1870, 
got by Duke of Orleans, 6346, and out of 
Gipsey, brought #62 50. Gen. Grant, red 
and white, calved Sept. 8, 1869, by Monitor, 
out of Dora Haines, for $52. Dominion, 
red and white, calved Jan. 15, 1870, by Duke 
of Orleans, out of Dora Haines, was very 
cheap at $45; as was Star of Stanstead, by 


labor or food, and many desiralife species 
have lately been i Saye ett: of 
nature. In our own country we TRVE & most 
valuable animal, the moose, which is fast 
becoming scarce and which if proper effort 
is made, will prove valuable for domestic use. 
We have seen specimens which had been | 
caught and tamed, and they were docile and 
tractable, and performed a good day’s work 
on the farm. 


|great part of them are killed, before they | 


awaita favorable day,—usually after athaw,— 
when the surface of the snow is covered with | 
a thin, fperast, when, armed with rifles, 
and shod with snow shoes, they approach the 
herd from different directions. The moose, 
terrified at the approach of their enemies, 
rush about wildly in the paths; and often a| 


soatter through the forest away from their 
winter home. 


SHEEP BETTER THAN DOGS. 
Many a farmer’s boy no doubt keeps his 
dug to which he ia naturally attached. We 
ktlow'Very Well tow fond the boys are of the 
dog that follows them everywhere, good 
company when other company is wanting. 


| But how much better it would be to make a 


pet of alamb. The sheep is an anit al of 
positive and real value to the human race. 
Most men oould get along very well without 


BUTTER. 

It is astonishing how very small is the pro- 
Rijs ‘wots enawde$ eats We Soe hery erase 
of the great nicety and skill required te pro- 
duce a really good article of butter; but 
knowing that, it is stilla mystery why the 
proportior of good butter is so small, It is 
a well settled axiom, that “ like causes under 
like circumstanees, pr: duce like results.” The 
mystery tous is that, knowing this is eo 
well, our women have not reduced butter 


EGGS. 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


T maman aan = em rata 
by the hen most unconscientiously, and 
unknown to the most searching of house- 
keepers, without a sense of boyish delight, 
which would bring down on me reproving 
looks and grave admonition frgm all who 
have an awful sense of the proper dignity of 
ministers. But I have no doubt soda and 
acida come together with the very best resoe 
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nts tributes them to the “ Cottage Gardener.” 


The varieties of hens that both lay and sit 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. were given in an article upon this subject in 
tere bite paper fies mn ot the last number of the Ploughman. 

t The writer alluded to says: I have long 


1 large orders, 


ect the whole amount, 
r not 


ng to take news 


kept hens for the purposes of profit only, 


fice, or removing and the point to which I would call attention 


x, is prima facia evidence of 


is the very small profit balance for the large 


he PLOOGHMAN is 20 cents a yea number of more than one thousand chickens 


annually hatched, which profit would be re- 








¢ ditorial. | 


NOVEMBER ON THE FARM 


s weil en 


duced toa positive loss had the expenses of ex- 
hibiting been placed on the debitside. I had 
kept hens with profit even when prices were 
very lcw, when I removed into Hertford- 
shire, and there became acquainted with the 


led and system of poultry keeping on a large scale, 
ugh and in which the balance is on the right side 


ithe of the account—to the tune of some—not 


that 


ng 


OF cided 


tf the 


tens, nor even hundreds, but thousands of 
pounds in the aggregate. This insight de- 
I commenced at once, 


though on a very moderate scale; and I will 


my course. 


j . } : 
+ give the results I attained. 


My accounts begin but imperfectly ; but 
when fairly at work a daily journal was kept 
—yot a chicken nor an egg being disposed 
f without an entry of the price obtained, 

nd when for home consumption entered at 

t On the other hand, all grain, 
the several et ceteras of 


f poultry keeping, were duly placed on the 


debit side ; and at the year’s end, a moderate 
charge was made for management, rent, in- 
terest etc., thus putting to the proof whether 


‘' or not poultry keeping is profitable. I can 


r seed. It would 


ected the seed 


safely own that it is, and that to a great ex- 
temt; the fact being established, profit is 


only a matter of degree. The want of capi- 


i as ripe tal alone prevents turning my knowledge and 


s was neglect- 


practice to good account. I remember a 


nd make the S€- | writer stating that a hen was as profitable as 


a sheep. I agree with this assertion. 
My first attempt at poultry keeping on 


~ system was commenced with hens of every 
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for the coarser 
etter be 


don’t like 
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wanted 


rreat waste from 


m the drenching 


I got them as I 
ild, from the common barndoor fowl to 
and the aristotratic 
But even this had its advantages, 


kind and of every breed. 


stately Spanish 
* game. 
enabling me to form a just estimate of their 
peculiar good qualities, and to discard the 
comparatively worthless. For all purposes 
however, 1 prefer the Dorking and the 
speckled of that breed for choice, whether 
With me they 
answered best, and were in more general de- 
mand by the poultry dealers. Here are the 
results of my poultry keeping for profit. 

“The following account is drawn by tak- 
ing the average of three years for one hun- 
dred hens, having a run of about two acres 
of grass land, and about a quarter of an acre 
of yard 

EXPENSES. 
s. d. 


RECEIPTS, 
By return from 100 hens, per head, at.... 


East Cambridge; L. W. Towne, of Hanni- 
bal, Mo.; A. P. Ball, ot Stanstead; D. R. 
Bailey, of St. Albans; Mr. Cochrane, of 
Sherbrooke, one of the largest stock raisers 
in Canada; Mr. W. H. Hale, of Sher- 
brooke and others. The Boston party found 


Hotel, kept 


Plain. 


sale would be on a gold basis. lhe Jersey 
bull Butterfly, three years old, was then led 
out—got by Nonantum and imported in the 


were increased until $77 was reached, when 
the animal was sold to Mr. G. W. Homer, 
of Boston; a handsome ‘wo years’ old hei- 
fer, got by Pansey, and imported from the 
Island of Jersey, was next offered, and for 
this there was a lively competition, Mr. Cro- 
zier, of New York, finally getting her for 
$185; the heifer Blossom, by 
Wales, was bought by J. P. King, of Pea- 
body, for $45; a heifer calf by Butterfly, 
was sold for $71 to C. 8. Park, Elmore, Vt., 
and a Jersey bull, from Daisy by Butterfly, 
to A. P. Ball, of Stanstead, for $65. ‘The 
grade cows were five in number, and 
brought very moderate figures. 

These low figures rather astonished the 
crowd, as much higher prices had been an- 
ticipated. 

The Shorthorns 

came next and the old cow “ Gipsey.” The 
Herd Book says she was bred by R. N. 
Watts, Grantham, E. T, and was dropped 
24th of March 1858, got by 2d Lord Ducie 
(2182) out of Eunice of Drummond, by Lord 
Barrington (1791.) Young Eunice by Duke 
of Wellington (3654.) Eunice of Grantham 
by Duke of Wellington (3654.) Eunice 2d 
by Ajax (2944), Eunice by Capson (3482), 
Caroline by Comet, Punch by Nelson. She 
was sold to T. P. Odell, of Sherbrooke, for 
the very reasonable sum of $50, No. 2 was 
Annie Gwynne, red color, bred in Stanstead, 
and calved January 6, 1863. She was got 
by Duke of Carlisle (3850,) out of Diana 
Gwynne, by Duke of Lancaster (10,929), 
Dolly Varden by Rebblesdale 7422, Dorothy 
Gwynne by Conservative, 3472, Cripple by 
Marmion 406, Daphne by Merlin 430, Nell 
Gwynne by Phenomenon 491, Princess by 
Favorite 252, by Favorite 252, by Hubbuck« 
309, by Snowden’s bull 612, by Waitstell’s 
bull 669, by Masterman’s bull 422, by the 


competition for this really fine animal, but 


he finally obtained her for $150. Lady 
Lathrop, 2d, was bred by Mr. Pierce, calve d 


Chatham, 10,176, ete., and she was run up te 


Came next in order, but the chief interest 
seemed to settle on the celebrated stallion 
* Canwell,” well known on the turf. 


comfortable quarters at the Derby Line 
y D. & C. W. Butterfield, 
while those from distant parts of the Pro- 
vince lodged at the Russell House on the 


The Jersey and grade stock were offered 
first ; the auctioneer announcing th t the 


cow ; $50 was the first bid, and the offers 


Pri-ce of 


Studley bull, 626. Mr. Odell had some 


January, 22, 1865, got by Monitor 5010, out 
of Lady Lathrop, by Young Monarch 3605 ; 
Lady Sale 5th, by Red Knight 890; Lady 
Sale 3d, by imported 3d Duke of Cambridge, 
1034; imported Lady Sale 2d, by Earl of 


the sale began with a Chamberlain mare, 
eight years old, with a colt by Can ell. She 
was soon led back to the stable the property 
of Mr. W. C. Lyford, of Stanstead, for 
3114; two Chamberlain fillies, four and two 
years old, were sold to Mr. Holmes, of Stan- 
stead, and Mr. Homer, of Boston, for 8100 
and $95; another yearling filly brought $92, 
and the breed ng mare, Fanny, twenty-two 
years of age, by Steele Morgan, brought $78 
and a thoroughbred English breeding ma e, 
was very cheap at 3172; the Steele Morgan 
mare being bought by Mr. Dinsmore, of Bos- 
ton, and a two year old colt, by Diamond, to 
Mr. Hubbard, of Boston. No. 10 was Can- 
well, Jr., two years old, out of a seven-eighths 
bred mare; competition was brisk for this 
colt, who has some very fine points, and he 
was finally sold to M. T. Sheafe, of Derby 
Line, for #260. A Batchelder mare, three 
years old, by Canweil, a fine looking animal, 
sold for $166 to Mr. Wakefield, of Sher- 
brooke; a brown mare, by Diamond, and a 
roan horse, by Anglo Saxon, to Mr. l’rew, 
of Derby Line ; a Patchen mare by Cobbler, 
for $92; a two year oid filly, by Diamond, 
for $78 ; a three year old Martin mare, for 
$92; a Batchelder mare, two ye#rs old, for 
$90; a handsome chestnut gelding Domin- 
iun, five years old, for $180 to Mr. Mansur ; 
a stylish saddle horse, Charlie, Virginia bred, 
thirteen years old, for $200 to Mr. Drew, 
and a pair of bay mares, five and six years 
old, to Mr. Stoddard, of Stanstead, for $310. 
Finally out came the groom leading 
Cauwell. 

He is a rich mahogany bay, stands 15 3-4 
hands high, black points with a small white 
crescent on the forehead. He is eleven years 
old, and was sired by Stockwell out of May- 
bell. Stockwell was by Baron out of Poca- 
hontas, by Glencoe out of Clara, by Mar- 
mion out of Gohanna. Maybell was by Het- 
man Platoff, out of a dem by Sultan, out of 
Salute by Muley. He is of the best racing 
blood of England, being half brother to 
Blair Athol, whe won the Derby in 1864, 
and to Lord Lyon, who was successful in the 
great race of the next year; one of May- 
bell’s colts won the Cwesarwitch in 1865, and 
when three years old, in 1862, Canwell him- 
self won the great Newmarket stakes. He 
was bred by Lord Newport, and imported 
to Canada in 1863 by the Quebec Agricul- 
tural Society, and during his ownership by 
Mr. Pierce he has done great service at the 
stud for a very nominal price, it being Mr. 
Pierce’s desire to improve the breed of 
horses in Canada. He was sold to Mr. W. 
H. Hale, who, it was understood, was acting 
on behalf of Col. Henry S. Russell, of the 
Home Farm, West Roxbury. 

It sill be seen therefore that this fine 
horse is to be added to the already extensive 


interesting, at.d may be of service to those 
wh» have opportunities for making an effort 
to introduce it. 

The moose was formerly abundant through- 
out New England, but is now in these States 
found only in the most northern and unin- 
habited portions of Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont. It also inhabits northern 
New York, the British Provinces, the terri- 
tories as far north as sixty-five degrees, and 
Newfoundland and Labrador. 

By many naturalists it is pronounced to be 
identic: 1 with the great Swedish elk, the 





elch of the Germans and loss of the Ruasians. | 
If this is true, the animal has a wider distri- 
bution than almost any other of our quadru- | 
peds. | 

The moose is the largest of the different | 
species of deer, — animals with deciduous | 
horns,—and, with but one or two exceptions, | 
is the largest quadruped found on this con- | 
tinent. Its height at the fore shoulders is! 
from sixty to seventy inches; its length, 
from the nose to the base of the tail, from | 
six and a half to seven feet; and its weight | 
is often from eight hundred to one thousand 
pounds. The head is very large, and the | 
rale is provided with enormous palmated | 
horns, which often weigh from fifty to sixty | 
pounds. We have examined specimens of| 
these horns which were from twenty-five to 
thirty inches in height from the bottom prong 
to the highest points, and having an expanse 
of five or six feet. The legs of the moose 
are long ; the hoofs very long and flat; the 
ears are large; both sexes have beards of 
long coarse hair beneath the chin, and the 
male has a large protuberance of flesh, called 
the dewlap, beneath the neck. The hair is| 
coarse, brittle, and in winter is very dense. | 
The skin is thick and tough. 

With this brief description of the animal 
we will now present an account of its habits. 

Living, as the moose does, in the most 
wild and inaccessible countries, shy and 
timid, gifted with almost unrivalled speed, it 
is but natural that little is known of its daily 
life, of its peculiarities and characteristies ; 
afd those who are most familiar with them 
are, of course, those hunters and Indians 
who have followed them for years in the 
chase. From them we have been able to 
glean a few interesting facts. 

lhe female moose gives birth to one or 
two young, or calves, as they are called, in 
May or arly in June. At this season, the 
young and tender grass, and opening leaves 
of the trees, furnish an abundance of food, 
and the calves, nourished by the rich milk of 
the mother, grow rapidly. The male usually 
keeps in company with the mother and young 
at this season, and the family keeps by itself, 
without mixing with others. 

They frequent large tracts of swampy 
country, and always prefer localities where 
there are lakes and streams in which water 
lilies are growing, the leaves, stalks, and 
roots of which are their favorite food. Wad- 
ing into the water tothe depth of four or 
five feet, they banquet on the succulent 


ter, each selecting an animal, follow over the 
snow ; the moose, moving at a loose, sham- 
bling trot, their long hoofs rattling together 
with aloud clash, as if they were pieces of 
ivory or bone, soon become tired, from sink- 
ing through the crust of the snow at every 
step; and the hunters, if possessed with 
sufficient powers of endurance, after a run of 
from one to three hours,—the length depend- 
ing upon the depth of the snow and thiek- 
ness of the crust,—succeed in running down 
their game. 

Experienced hunters seldom disturb a yard 
of moose when the snow is soft and light, 
for the animals have no difficulty in escaping 
through it. 

In most seasons of the year the moose is 
timid and shy ; but in the rutting season the 
male is extremely ferocious, and then he is a 
dangerous beast to trifle with. He is ofter 
allured to the hunter by a person “ calling ” 
him, or imitating the lowing of the female 
through a trumpet of birch bark, when he is 
easily shot. This method of kiliing them is 
a favorite one with the Indians, and they are 
always successful with it. 
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Harmers’ Omnibus. 

— A gigantic scheme is on foot by specu- 
lators in Minnesota to get control of all the 
wheat elevators in the State and consolidate 
them “under one interest, thereby dictating 
the price of grain to the farmers. 

— A writer to the Germantewn 7¢’egraph 
estimates that $6,000,000 are annually wast- 
ed in the United States by the decay of ag- 
ricultural machinery from the lack of proper 
care. No doubt of it. 

—The New Haven Register says : “ What 
we know about gardening ” will be interest- 
ing. The “ senior” has picked, this season 
three cucumbers, two cauliflowers, seven ears 
of eorn, and four tomatoes, which cost him 
$4.48 each. 

— The Bueyrus, Ohio, Journal, has 
measured an honeycoinb which was four and 
a half inches through, the cells on one 
side being three inches deep and on the 
other side an ineh and a half, all one mass 
of sweetness. 


~~ 


— Four very large squashes weighing in 
the aggregate five hundred pounds were re- 
cently taken into Bay City, Michigan. The 
largest weighs one hundred and ninety-nine 
and a half pounds, and is seven feet in cir- 
cumference. They were all raised onone vine. 

— J.B. Lawes estimates that the wheat 
crop of England for 1870, may be estimated 
at from thirty to thirty-one bushels per acre, 
weighing sixty-one pounds to the bushel. 
He estimates the area in wheat at 3,037,295 
acres. 


— Asan advantage in favor of pasturing 
over soiling cattle, Thomas Meehan in For- 
neys’ Press, suggests that cleanliness and 
pleasant conditions for the animals are more 
likely to be secured by the former than by 
the latter method. 


Maine Farmer and we give it here because 
it is 80 easy to imitate. She says : 

“A few years ago, a friend made me a pres- 
ent of a small dog, to which I became much 
attached ; but my father, not liking a dog, 
and wishing to get rid of this one, told me 
that if I would have the dog killed, he would 
give me a lamb; to which I agreed, if he 
would keep it for me ten years. So the dog 
was killed, and a little lamb two weeks old 
became mine. This lamb I gave the name 
of Nina; she is across of the Merino and 
Cotswold. My lamb was five years old last 
spring—now I will tell you how much profit 
it has been to me. When she was two years 
old she had one lamb, which sold for four 
dollars; the next year she had two, which 
sold for seven dollars ; last year she had one 
which sold for six doliars, and this year one 
that sold for four dollars and a half—making 
in all twenty-one dollars and fifty cents. Be- 
sides this, my sheep has averaged four pouads 
of wool a year. I think this a pretty profitable 
sheep, and would advise ali the boys and 
girls that have a dog, to exchange it for a 
lamb.” 


How easy it would be for any boy to try 
it and make a little money. 





WINTER FATTING OF SHEEP. 


It has recently become a practice with 
many farmers to buy in autumn considerable 
flooks of sheep for the purpose of consuming 
their coarser grains and forage—selling hem 
in the spring, or summer after shearing, for 
mutton. The profit of this course depends 
to a considerable extent on the price paid at 
first, and the condition in which they are or 
may be put while at pasture. If brought to 


of butter might be reproduced a thousand 
times. Is there anything about butter mak- 
ing that will prevent the application of the 
above principle ? We think not, because the 
“like circumstances” may, by carefulness, 
be brought about each time; and we must 
conelude that the failure to produce an ex 

cellent article of butter, after having done it 
once, is due to neglect—not necessarily upon 
the part of the wife or daughter ; as we wel 

know the man fails to provide proper food 
for the cows, or fails to provide a proper 
place to keep the milk and oream, as well as 
proper vessels to keep it in. All of these 

are necessary elements in the process of 
making good butter. Cream cannot be kep: 
by the stove ig winter, nor be exposed to the 
sun in summer, and make a really excellent 
article of butter. A proper and equal tem 

perature must be preserved, or else the 
butter loses in color and in flavor. ‘ih 

vessels must be kept elean and sweet, and 
the utmost care taken inthe milking and 
straining of the milk, to exclude every par- 
ticle and shadow of filth. Using these pre- 
cautions, to be followed first by a thorough 
working and washing i:. clean cold water; 
another working six hours after, with a little 
salt added, and a third working the follow- 
ing morning, and the butter fully salted 

and placed in 1 cool place; and we have n 

doubt that an excellent article of butter car 

be produced, with as much regularity as we 
preduce Brahma chicks from Brahma eggs 





A REMARKABLE COW. 


George VicLean, of Norwich, é oon., is the 
owner of a remarkable cow. ~he dropped a 
calf two month’ ago, which was killed at 
twenty-six days old, weighing one hurdred 








their yards in prime store condition, it will 
require but a small amount of grain, with 
good hay, to ensure a good product of wool 
and a fair marketable condition after shear- 
ing. Some feed largely on peas and pea 
straw, others depend on oat and wheat straw, 
with a mixture of oats and corn; those who 
grow beans, find the straw of considerable 
value, while those who have plenty of good 
early cut clover hay need no other feed to 
keep their flocks in as good order as they 


mutton, and get the best profit of wool 
besides, we must tak che lamb at the begin- 
ning, and keep it always in thrifty growing 
condition until three or four years old, when 
it will be a third or one-half heavier than 
under the usual treatment, and will have 
produced a like increased amount of wool, 
and will now sell at double the price of the 
other. 

The making of mutton by winter feeding 
requires shelter, protecting from wind and 
storm, but dry and well ventilated ; conven- 
ient access to water, and close attention to 
the supply of their wants according to their 
appetites, which ever vary with the weather. 
A change of food is of advantage, and we 
believe that root crops will be found profita- 
ble when they overcome the prejudice held 
against their culture and use by many of our 
enterprising farmers. Some experience is 
also requisite—no one can be so_ well 
acquainted with the care of animals as not to 
learn more every wee« he feeds them—and 
good judgment in buying and selling is 
always a pre-requisite to profit.—Country 
Gentleman. 





SHEEP VS. BRIARS AND WEEDS. 


Almost every farmer, at least in the old 
States, finds some part of his land infested 
with bushes and briars, which seem to flour- 
ish by cutting,ifhe finds timeto cut them,and 
which the ruggedness of his soil precludes 
his exterminating by the plough. In every 


should be for breeding. But to grow prime | 


and eighty pourtds. Since then he has used 
one quart of new milk ir his family each day, 
and from what miskk remained has made four- 
teen pounds of butter a weck for the last four 
weeks. She has meal twice a day, gives two 
common milk pails full, and sometimes a two 
quart tin pail full besides at a milking; is 
seven years old, and isa cross between a 
Durham and an Ayrshire. 





A DAIRY TO BOAST OF. 


The 8t. Albans Messenger says :—Mr 
Nahum Brigham, of Bakersfield, from 15 
cows, made during the dairy season just 
closed, 60 tubs, or 3,000 lbs., of butter. He 
sold it for 45 cents a pound, realizing $1,- 
350. He also raired 10 calves, now worth 
$100, and 1,000 pounds of pork, which he 
sold for $130—making as the proper in- 
eome ef the dairy $1,580, besides supplying 
his family. He is now making butter at the 
rate of one tub a week. 


The Poultry Yard. 


SN re re ee 





THE BEST FOWLS. 


Aside from speculation, or amateur en- 
joyment, fancy kinds of poultry at fancy 
prices do not pay so well as mixed and com- 
moner bloods. There is more profit in the 
latter with good keeping than nine out of 
ten poultry owners imagine. There is no 
trouble in getting from two to three hun- 
dred eggs every year from every hen, if one 
knows how—and there is “a know how.’ 
Perhaps this was not possible with the old 
fashioned, half-wild, diminutive sort of barn 
yard fowls which are, fortunately, growing 
scarcer every year, and the “hen fever” 
must have a large credit for these improve- 
ments. Those who wish to spend little money 
on the best bloods will be glad of these hints 
from a gentleman in New Hampshire, who 


themselves, and not foam over. 
drop of water sets them off, and they make 
bubbles and throw them in each other’s faces 
at a furious rate, in spite of all the efforts at 
self government. Now, what isto be done 
about it? Were they not made so? And are 
not some people made so as to effervesce 
easily ? Why they were made 60, is a ques- 
tion that should be addressed to another 
quarter. 
Well, I was saying that the discovery of 
hidden eggs was always an excitement, and 
there have been times when the excitement 
was prolonged and extreme. It chanced in 
his wise, and in the goodly State of Indiana, 
No more neat, careful, exact and scrupu- 
ous housekeeper ever was seen in the Hoo- 
ier State than our fair landlady, who had us 
in charge during the absence of our proper 
head and queen, who sought health on the 
seaboard. An old fashioned barn there was, 
huge in the middle, with a variety of shede, 
leantos, stables and carriage houses, project- 
ing on every side of it, as if the bern had 
settled a family of little barns all around it. 
It wasa family barn, beloved of hens and 
boys. For in its roomy interior and in the 
passages, bins, nooks and corners, all sorts 
of frolics might be carried on; while an 
occasional “ peek ” at the cracks would keep 
them informed when the old man was coming. 
But hens, who have a secretive tendency, 
. modesty of ‘the nest, find their paradise in 
such a voluminous barn. Here they may lay 
n silence, and proclaim it in vociferous 
cackle, bringing down the whole barnyard in 
chorus, and making echoes in the neighhor- 
ing hen yards, and yet the searcher finds 
nothing ! 
“ That pesky hen! she lays every day, and 
yet we are none the better for her eggs—I 
wonder where the creature hides! If Harvey 
was half as smart as his father, 1 know he 
could find that nest.” 
Again and again came the exultant cackle, 
and again and again we were without cué- 
tards. 
And so, one mellow autumn day, we wan- 
dered through the garden and strolled into 
the barn, It was not so full but that it had 
the sense of great space. It was festooned 
with eobwebs, and had all the tribes of 
spiders that hide in talf lights. We climbed 
the beams, we jumped down from far up on 
he hay, and finally, after sundry amusemen‘e, 
lay down where the shrunkenoards gave us 
in inspection crack, from which we swept the 
neighborhood—saw and were unseen. Soon 
we heard the least possible sound of a foot 
m the hay. Turning our head, we beheld 
the productive but unprofitable hen stealing 
toward her secret nest. It was the one time 
too often. We knew as much es she did. 
How rapacious are all conquerors! There 
was the rounded nest, well sunk in a corner, 
full, brimfull of eggs—thirteen, besides one 
fora nest egg! As oriental kings despoil a 
captured city, rob its people, pull down their 
choice architecture, and quite discrown its 
beauty, so we found the nest glowing white 
as marble, and left it—like hay. 
Is there not a providence for hens? Is 
there not a fate that follows the most obscure 
and unwatched violence. 
We put the eggs safely in our coat tail 
pocket, and walked cautiously. It recalled 
a piece of disreputable carelessness on our 
father’s part, who once sat down on a dozen 
eggs, and went up as if every egg wes a 
bomb, and every bomb ia explosion. But 
then he was a notoriously absent minded 
man. His very example was our safety. 
And yet we dwelt with some inward mirth, 
as we walked to the house, on the ludicrous 
figure which our father cut. Dinner was 
pread as we came in. Some question came 
up which diverted our thought from the dis- 


. . i » covery of the nest—indeed we forgot that we 
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to reach the number of five hun Ired hens, if 
igh down deeper the poultry keeper’s wife charged her own 
til near the SUE services at fifty-two pounds a year, and those 
of a strong active girl at thirty pounas, in- 
cluding her maintenance—eighty-two pounds 


rful arbsorbent, and 
f the manure are 


stributed through per annum, it will be seen how handsome a 


ent, so that it 18) return would even then be derived from this 


i96 OF PIANtS branch of rural economy.” 


We may have something more to say of 
this account in our next. 
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KINDS OF STOCK TO HAVE. 


f November. The cow in milk 


‘wiicate creature, and any exposure to 
Itis A correspondent of the Ploughman§ Mr. 
stom net gradually to the winter John Jones of Freedom, Me., asks which is 
ing by means of turnips, the flat ones | gt present the most profitable kind of stock, 
me in well here, an 1 pumpkins or other all things considered, for farmers to keep. 
pepmais food. Here is where the skill of| That depends chiefly upon circumstances, 
ie farmer comes in and there is exercise | such as location, distance from market, char- 
; “1 ght ne it in bridging over the changes of | acter of land, convenience of buildings, taste 
"- vg en - and adaptation of the indlvidual farmer, etc. 
‘ Near Boston, we should say dairy stock, as 
a general rule. On the hills of Vermont it 
might be dairy stock or it might be sheep 
or breeding borses. In central Maine, proba- 
bly the breeding of stock will in the long 
run pay as well as any thing else, or if in the 
neighborhood of a cheese factory, dairy 
cows. 

In the vicinity of large centres of popula- 
tion young stock cannot be raised with pro- 
fit, except in case of high bred animals that 
year, to train grape vines and “ whip ” them —— —— s ee, Seer 

shape. ‘This a Abr, Mt | mand for good fair dairy cows and oxen for 

a in. ne — y be Pertorm-) work, is much greater than the supply, and 
ae er a or next, but Novem- | that demand must and will be met by far- 

w a a telnet mers at a great distance off, and as they can 
the form of ¢} raise such stock much cheaper than any 
body else they will make a reasonable profit 


+ will cause her to fall off in milk. 
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{ forward very rapidly, especially sheep 
It won’t do to let them fall off 

i the food they eat now will go much 
ther than it will later in the season or 
after cold weather sets in. Poultry too should 
be put up to fatten, if it is expected to be 
ready for Thanksgiving, We have so often 
or fat- 


nec essary to re- 


Gweit upon the details of treatment 
tening fowls, that it is not 
peat them here, 

Now is ¢ 


the time, the best month in the 
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he vine and train it into any de- 


Emery, of Monroe, N. H. Lady Lathrop 3d, 
calved August 20, 1867, by Monitor 5019, 
out of the above cow, was sold to Mr. Ball, 
of Stanstead, for $84. Eugenie, red and 
white, bred y P. Lathrop, calved March 4, 
1863, by Brother Jonathan, 2d, 2570; out of 
Ada, by Earl Warwick, 465; Atlanta, 3d, 
by Lugan, 2d, 652; Atlanta, by Enchanter> 
3729; Adelim, by Young Count, $427 ; 
Emma, by Wellington, 683 ; impcrted Anna- 
bella, by Major, 398, was next offered, caus- 
ing a lively time among half a dozen bidders, 
being sold to L. W. Towne, of Hannibal, 
Mo., for $200. Josephine, red and white, 
calved January 3, 1867, by Monitor out of 
Eugenie, brought $70; and Mr. Towne 
bought, for $105, Rose, 2d, red and white, 
calved December 5th, 1864, got by Stone’s 
Grand Duke of Oxford, 4402, out of Hattie 
by Stone’s Grand Duke of Oxford, 4402, 
Rose, by 4th Lord of Eryholme, Louisa, by 
Nelson, Chloe by Prince, by imported Dale. 
Belle of Stanstead, red and white, calved 
September 15, 1868, by Monitor, out of Gip- 
sey by 3d Lord Ducie, was sold to N. Jenks, 
of Barnston, P. Q., and Annie Gwynne, 2d, 
three years old, by Monitor out of Annie 
Gwynne, Ist, brought $118 of Mr. Ball’s 
money. No. 10 was Lady Sale, 12th, red 
and white, calved May 10, 1866; got by 
Monitor, 5010 out of Lady Sale, 8th, by 2d 
Prince of Orange, 2183 ; Lady Sale, 6th, by 
Red Knight 890 ; Lady Sale, 3d, by import- 
ed Duke of Cambridge 1034 ; imported Lady 
Srle, 2d, by Earl of Chatham 10,176, ete. 
running back fourteen crosses in the Steph- 
enson Princess tribe. This cow was consid- 
ered the best of the whole lot. She was start- 
ed at $100, and the bids were piled one 


within reach of our own enterprising breed- 


Col. Russell is to be congratulated on 
this acquisition, as Canwell will no doubt 
add to the reputation of his stock. 


MEETING AT FRAMINGHAM. 


The Committee on meetings of the State 
Board of Agriculture met at the office of the 
Seoretary at the State House on Wednesday 
There being sufficient reasons 
for changing the date of the meeting as fixed 
by the Board, it was voted to call the meet- 
ing on the 13th, 14th and 15th of December, 
instead of the 6th, 7th and 8th as heretofore 
announced. The session will therefore begin 
on the 13th, at 12 o’clock. 
programme for leetures and discussions was 
agreed upon and will soon be announced. 


MEMBER OF THE STATE BOARD. 


Andrew M. Myrick, Esq., of Nantucket, 
has been chosen by the Nantucket Agricul- 
tural Society, a Delegate to the State Board 
of Agriculture, for the unexpired term of 
James Thompson, deceased. Mr. Myrick is 
also chosen President of the Island Society, 
in place of Mr. Thompson. 





SWISS CATTLE. 


The Swiss cattle of Mr. Clark, of Bel- 
mont, were the centre of attraction at the 
Middlesex Show. With their musical bells 
beautiful color and high promise as milkers, 
they made a most favorable impression. 
They came in this season with their first 
calves and have given from fourteen to fif- 


plants, obtaining st the same time a refuge 
from their ferocious persecutors, the black 
flies and mosquitoes. Early in the morning, 
and late in the afternoon, and at night, are 
the favorite feeding times of the moose, the 
heat of the day being passed by them in the 
thickest shades of the forest. 

The habit of these animals of feeding in 
the water at night is often the means of their 
destruction. A sportsman accompanied by 
an Indian or other guide, at the close of 
twilight enters a canoe on one of the lakes 
or streams frequented by moose, and, pro- 
vided with a rifle and a pair of burning 
pine knots, behind which is placed a refleo- 
tor to throw the hght on confronting objects, 
and keep the hunter and boat behind it in 
gloom, noiselessly moves over the water, 
close to the shore. The moose, while feed- 
ing, or standing in the water, or near it, 
watches with wonder the approaching light, 
which, shining on its eyes, gives the hunter 
a good object for his unerring aim. 

Through the greater part of the summer 
the old and young ones keep in company, 
feeding on the bark and leaves of various 
trees, which they obtain easily, preferring 
this food to the grass, whieh their long legs 
and short necks render more difficult to be 
obtained. In stripping the leaves from a 
small tree, the animal pushes against it with 
his chest, bends it beneath his belly, when, 
sliding along over it, he feeds at his leisure. 
The trees which furnish a favorite food are 
small beeches, and a species of maple, (Ager 
Pennsylvanicum), called moose-wood. When 
these trees are found torn and trampled, the 
near presence of moose may be counted on. 

In autumn the different families seem to be 


— The Rural New Yorker advises a cor- 
respondent—who is troubled by neighbors 
who habitually borrow farm implements, 
which he has usually to go after, before they 
are returned to his farm—to decline lending 
these implements, but to offer to rent them at 
a reasonable price—except in cases where an 
implement has been broken. 

— The Iowa Homestead learns that an 
agent of a party, principally from Massachu- 
setts and Illinois, has purchased about 4,000 
acres of land from six to eight miles of 
Council Bluffs, at prices averagihg about 
eight dollars per acre. On this land there 
will be settled and at work within less than 
a year, some 600 men, most of whom have 
families. ‘ 


— Emmet Wells says the surplus stock of 
the hop crop of 1868 on hand September, 
1869, was fully 70,000 hales—the crop of 
that year, 1868, having been 240,000 bales. 
The crop of 1869 is estimated at 105,000 
bales, and the stock on hand Sept. 1, 1870, 
at 18,000 bales. He estimates the crop of 
1870 at 52,000 bales. He thinks good 
prices may be expected for this year’s crop. 

— A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer 
practices shallow planting corn to avoid the 
cut worm for more than twenty years. He 
says cut worms always burrow in the hill 
around the stalk previous to cutting off. 
Shallow covering gives them no chance to 
burrow, and if they should, the sun will drive 
them from their place. They universally select 
their position in the daytime, and commit 
their depredations at night. In shallow 
covering the seed gets warm and starts much 
quicker than when covered deep. 


such case, sheep are his natural allies, his 
unpaid police—his vigilant and thorough- 
going assistants. Give them an even start 
in spring with the bushes and briars; let 
their number be sufficient; and they are 
very sure to come out ahead in the fall.— 
Horace Greeley. 





Pomological. 


PRUNING DWARF PEARS. 


An experienced pear culturist says that he 
has examined thousands of dwarf pear trees 
in the grounds of others, and has never seen 
good, healthy, vigorous trees where annual 
pruning has been omitted. Near his orchard, 
which contains 2000 healthy, thrifty dwarf 
pear trees, a neighbor planted. trees at the 
same time, obtained from the same source, 
and of the same age as his. The neighbor 
= a little the first and second years; 

ut last year, his trees being ful] of blossom 
buds, he allowed them to bear and left them 
unpruned. The season was a dry one, the 
fruit did not fully mature, and now from one- 
half to two-thirds of the trees are dead; 
while trees on which the previous years’ 
growth of wood was cut back from one-half 
to two-thirds are healthy and vigorous, and 
had an abundance of fruit spurs and buds. 
—Boston Journal of Chemistry. 
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KEEPING DAHLIAS THROUGH 
WINTER. 
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When the frost has killed the stems of 
dahlias, the tubers should be dug up, and if 
put in some place where they will dry for a 
day or two will do no harm. The stocks 
should be cut off to within six or eight in- 
ches of the root, but in no case divide or re- 
move any single tuber, because eyes or buds 


has tried twelve different kinds the past year 
end thus notes the results: 

There is no kind that will pay me so well 
as the White Leghorns and Black Spanish 
for eggs; they bave never shown any desire 
to set. The White Leghorns are hardy, 
medium sized, quiet dispositioned, persis- 
tent leyers, and a pure white color. The; 
mature early, and are superior to most kinds 
for table use. The Spanish fowls are not so 
quiet as some, but if well fed, they will not 
stray far away from their walk, or the barr 
and house. [ like these two kinds ths best 
for eggs. For early chickens for market, | 
consider the Plymouth Rock and China the 
best. They get their full size much earlier 
than the Brahma Pootra or Cochin China. 
These feur kinds I shall call the best. 1 
shall let my Brahma Pootras mix with some 
others, as t find they are inclined to set too 
much for my fancy. 





FATTENING FOWLS. 


Among the various modes of fattening 
fowls, which are, from time to time, present- 
ed to the public, none is more highly com- 
mended than the following, which is the 
method largely practiced in England, and it 
is said, always with great economy and per- 
fect success. In this method the custom is 
to put the fowls into coops as usual, but 
where they can get no gravel. Keep corn 
in their feed boxes all the time, and also 
give them corn meal dough, well cooked, 
once a day. For drink give them frest 
skimmed milk, with a sprinkling of charcou. 
well pulverized in it. 

Fed in this way, it is said they wil! fatten 
nicely in from ten to twelve days.  f kept 
beyond that time, it is customary .o furnish 
them with gravel to prevent frcm felling 
away. One extensive English fowl breeder 
states that he has tried this method for years, 
and has never xnown it to fail. In this 
methou, as in all others, it is of course nec- 
essary that the fowls should occupy om 
protected trom the cold, and kept perfectly 
clean and dry. 


had eggs about us, and drew up to the table 
and sat down with an alacrity which was 
only equalied by the spring with which we 
got up. 

“ Gracious !” 

“ Why, what's the matter ?” 

“ latter enough !” 

“ Are you sick? Do let—” 

I drew my hand from my pocket, s'ream- 
ing with liquid chicken never to be born, and 
the disgueting secret wes out! That woman 
was a saint! My pockets were duly cleansed, 
without one cutting word. I can imagine 
the process, but I never like to dwell upon 
it. Would you believe it, the same thing 
happened in a few weeks again ? It did, and 
to the very same person! But never since 
then, no—never! From that day to this we 
lo not remember ever to have taken an egg 
from a nest. 

When | see a man who allows himself te 
be puffed up and flattered, I know that his 
time wili come when he will sit down on his 


eggs. 

SfVhen I see men who are robbing right 
and left, and filling their pockets with unlaw- 
ful wealth which other men earned, I say, 
“ You will sit down on those eggs, yet !” 
When over cunning men think that they 
can outwit all their fellows, and are exulting 
at the success which their shrewdness hae 
achieved, I say to myseif, “ Fill your poek- 
ets! By and by you will sit down on those 
eggs !’—New York Ledger. 


NOTES FROM THE PEOPLE 


We frequently hear the complaint that 
those who write for agricultural papers are 
not practical farmers, and know oom parative- 
ly very little about farming, but understand 
the use of the pen much better than they do 
the hoe, and how to spread ink better than 
fertilisers.—Now I lay no claim to being a 
practical farmer, though I always raise good 
winter squashes and sometimes a few cab- 
bages ; neither do I understand how to use 
the pen as smoothly asl could wish, but I 
will just pen for the Homestead a statement 


Sirable shape better than at any other time. 
The same remark applies also, with nearly as 
much force to other fruit and ornamental 
Wees. This is not only the most convenient» 
but the best season on the whole, for shap- 
i ‘*§ & young tree where no very large limbs 
somes ‘re required to be removed. In case of large 

alle ‘imbs, perhaps midsummer is better, as the 
Wound heals over more rapidly, but it ought 


teen quarts of milk a day it is said. That 


A Ashland, widow who Pp 4 
; is great for heifers. 
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— Plants thrive better in double flower 
pots than in single ones ; that is, if the pot 
containing the plant is placed inside a larger 
one with earth between the two. The outer 
pot prevents the sun from striking with too 
great force on the inner one, and thus keeps 
the plant moist, and secures for its roots a 
more even temperature. Flower pots con- 


on it. 





If a farmer so situated would make 
a specialty of raising first class dairy cows 
to supply the immense demand for our 
large milk farms, using only a pure bred 
Ayshire bull of the highest quality, he could 
not only make it very profitable, after get- 
ting well into it, but he could at the same 
time, build up a reputation that any man 


from which flowering stems will be produced 
next season are situated on or near the 
point of junetion between the old stem and 
tubers, and not elsewhere, as on the potato. 
When the tubers are sufficiently dry to allow 
the soil to be easily brushed off, they should 
be packed loosely in barrels or boxes, and 
very dry sand poured among them until all 
the open spaces between the ropts are filled. 
It is usually necessary to prepare the sand 


of a thorough farmer about raising corn and 
the fodder. He says that if corn is eut Ups 
even very green, and stacked on newly 
ploughed ground that the corn will ripen 
off better and with lees shrinkage in the ears, 
and the fodder will cure in « much better 
condition and not be so liable to mould or 
spoil. This is probably because the fresh out 
ends of the stalks set in the fresh soil draw 
some moisture from it, enough to keep them 


broken up, individuals being found most 
often alone; but when winter sets in, they 
again join in companies of from ten to thirty, 
in which they pass the winter. It is in this 
season that hunters are enabled to follow 
them with the greatest success. At other 
periods of the year, owing to the animals 
being scattered in small parties of two or 


upon the other until the sum of $267 50 was 
reached, when she waés sold to Dr. Vail, of 
Hill, N. H., to be sent to his farm in Mis- 
souri. Lady Sale, 13th, two years old, by 
Monitor 5019, out of Lady Sale, 8th, by 2d 
Prince of Orange, was sold to Mr. Ball for 
$91; and Beauty, two years old, out of Lady 
Sale 12th, by Duke of Stanstead, to the same 


HOW TO MAKE TURKEYS USEFUL. 


In Normandy, where the Creveceurs are 
principally raised, they have a curious fash- 
ion of hatching eggs. As the hens are not 
inclined to set, and are at best only ordinary 
mothers, the good women of the peasantry 
have a fashion of pressing young hen tur- 
keys into the service. This they do in the 


gar The first freeze of the season in N. H., 
occurred on the night of the 26th. The 
ground was frozen at Dover and other places, 
and the thermometer on the morning of the 
27th was down te twenty degrees. That is 
getting winterish. With us it was not so ocld 
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to be borne in mind that the true mode of 
Management is to keep the tree so well “ in 
hand” that it will not be necessary to remove 
any large limbs. Cut them when they are 
small, and the injury to the tree is very 
Much less. 

Half hardy plants and shrubs ought to be 
protected for the winter and this is about the 
best time to attend to that. A little horse 
manure around the favorite shrubs, and a 
bood covering of it over the asparagus bed 


To begin such an enterprise it would not 
require any great amount of capital, but it 
would require a good judgment in making 





class. The cows for such a purpose need 


thrift next year. Protect the strawberry 
beds also. Leaves are good for that and pine 
boughs come in use. 

Snug up generally and get in order for a 
long and cold winter. It is not often that 
We have two such winters as the last in suo- 
*eesion. ‘There is reason to expect a rougher 








one line and aim for a high mark. 


selections, and great care to breed only from 
good animals, first rate animals of their 


not be pure bred, but they should be of 
Superior quality, the best to be had, and the 
male used should be either a pure Ayrshire 
me & pure Jersey, and whichever breed is at 
will pay in the improved appearance and|,. co ea Ao» a aye — m~ 
which can be done only by ae of porse- 
verance in the same general course. Some- 
thing of this kind will pay better in the end 
than the ordinary routine of farm manage- 
ment. lt won’t do to make too many 
changes and get things mixed up. Stick to 


gentleman for $155. Another very superior 
animal was Dora Haines, 3d, red and white, 
calved August 15, 1868; got by Duke of 
Orleans (6316) out of Dora Haines, 2d, by 
Monitor 5019; Dora Haines by Marmion 
1843, Anna by imported Duke of Exeter, 
#49 ; Gertrude by Paular 807; Snow Storm 
by imported Duke of Wellington (3634) , 
old Snow Storm by Alexander, 4; Fashion 
by Otta 9463; Kicker by Moscow (9413 ;) 
Primrose by Wellington 684; Princess by 
Wynward (703) and Mr. Towne became her 
owner for $215. 
Bulls and Bull Calves. 

The next lot was composed of bulls and 
bull calves, but the prices brought were very 
low. Duke of Orleans, red and white, calved 
May 7, 1866, got by Monitor, out of High- 
land Maid, 2d, by Highflyer; Lady Sale, 
5th, by Red Knight (800); Lady Sale, 3d, 





as that, but it was the coldest we had had. 





gar The opinion has long prevailed gener- 
ally among farmers at the South that the 
oats crop was a very extensive one. A cor- 
respondent of the Country Gentleman has 
been giving the subject considerable atten- 
tion, and takes issue with the prevailing 
opinion. He states that so far as his in- 
quiries have gone, and they have extended 
extensively in Virginia, they establish the fal- 
lacy of the current opinion. 


gar A farmer writes: “I have been in the 
practice of raising corn in drills to feed 
milch cows at this season of the year. I 
have an acre in this year that will feed 
my twenty-two cows two months well with- 
out any other feed, and they will give more 
and better milk than from any other feed I 





three, often individuals being by themselves, 
hunting them is an occupation of extremely 
doubtful success, stalking them in the dense 
jungle being very difficult ; and, even if their 
haunts are found, the game, possessed of 
powerful senses of hearing and vision, flees 
at the least indication of danger. But in 
winter, when the earth is covered to the 
depth of from three to five feet with snow, 
the moose are comparatively at the hunter's 


The animals, after making 8 selection of a 
desirable location,—a tract of forest on a 
southern or southeastern declivity, abound- 
trees, and protected by evergreen forests,— 
tread out paths in the snow in differeny 
directions, over a space of from five to fifteen 
acres, according to the size of the herd, and 








have even seen.” 


remain in these paths, called collectively “a 


taining plants may be kept in boxes, the 
interstices between the pots being filled with 
sawdust. This arrangement is valuable in 
the heat of summer, fer the box shades the 
pots from the rays of the sun, and the saw- 
dust retains moisture around the plants. 
—An Ohio hog raiser advoeates the sys- 
tem of pasturing on clover during the sum- 
mer. He presents, as the advantage of this 
plan, the statement that an acre of gropnd 
in clover wiil pasture five hogs four months, 
and that it will take the corn from half an 
acre to feed them the same time. - The oulti- 
vation of the corn he counts equal to the 
rest of the other half acre. He further 
claims that hogs pastured on clover are in 
far better condition than if fed on corn, as 
they are better framed, healthier, and eat 
better, and also states that the land is enrich- 


expressly for this purpose, and those who 
have dahlias that they intend to keep 
through the winter will do well to get a few 
bushels of sand ready for use. After the 
roots are properly packed, the vessels con- 
taining them may be placed in a dry, warm 
cellar or room, where no frost is likely to 
enter. Nu nm and florists who grow 
dahlias in large quantities usually keep them 
in a place especially prepared for that pur- 
pose ; but amateurs will find that the method 
we have given is a safe one, at the same time 
and inexpensive. 


TOBACCO. 

This erop is reported 14 per cent. below 
average in Connecticut, 7 below in Massa- 
chusetts, 10 in Maryland, 17 in Mississippi, 
4 in Texas, and 2 above in New York, 5 in 
Pennsylvania, 4in Vi 14 in Arkan- 
sas, 9 in Tennessee, 5in West Virginia, 6 
in Kentucky, 3 in Indiana, 2 in Ohio, and 
an average in Missouri, Illinois, and Michi- 





ed by the clover pastwring. . 





gan. 


following way: Take a female turkey of the 
receding year that has never laid, and put 
ce in a basket containing plaster eggs. 
Cover this vaskct with a strong linen cloth. 
It will be from four to six days before she 
will evercome her natural disinclination to 
sit, and become attached tothe eggs, or as 
the French have it ‘“‘ take an affection” for 
them. When the prejudice is entirely over- 
come, they place the real eggs under, she 
easily covering eighteen or twenty of them. 
The covering is removed and the innocent 
turkey accomplishes the task assigned her 
without turther trouble, save that ities neces- 
sary to remove her once a day that she may 
partake of refreshments. If this is not done, 
these “setters” sometimes starve to death, 
rather than voluntarily leave their ome 
80 t is this forced affection. After 
ing, the little chicks are placed in 


f another turkey, and the mother, 
supriied with a new lo of eggs, continues 
her mission.” young turkeys are thus 
made to hatch three or four “litters” ina 





alive till they are fully cured, and prevents 
them from souring.—K., in N. EZ. Home- 
stead. 


TO KEEP FLIES FROM HORSES. 


The Journal of Chemistry gives the fol- 
lowing as a preventive of horses being teased 
by flies :—* Take two or three handfuls of 
walnut leaves, upon which pour two or three 
quarts of cold water; let it infuse ope night 
and pour the whole next morning into a 
kettle, and let it boil fora quarter of an 
hour. When cold it will be fit fer use. No 
more is required than to moisten a sponge, 
and before the horse goes out of the stable 
let those parts which are most irritable be 
smeared over with the liquor, row - be- 
tween and upon the ears, neck, the flanks, 
etc. Not pe = the gentleman or lady who 
rides out for pleasure will derive satisfaction 
from the walnut leaves thus prepared, but 
the coachman, the wagoner, and all others 





who use horses during the hot summer 
months.” 








